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Sing Members Elect Officers; 
Leaders Predict Lively Action 


With voices polished and wits 
sharpened, Erasmians are preparing 
for the annual Sing, which will take 
place March 16 and 17 in the Chapel. 

This year’s Sing will honor the 
175 anniversary of our school. Each 
grade will cover forty-five years of 
the ^school’s history. The students 
have already held elections and have 
chosen script committees. 

Under the direction of Miss Re¬ 
gina Hazen, senior advisers Lynn 
Kahn and Shelly Kozel and leaders 
Dolores Barclay and James Kaplan, 
the seniors will search the chronicles 
in the library for information on the 
years 1920 to 1961. 

Juniors will cover the years 1878 
to 1919 with faculty adviser Mrs. 
Anne Zaslau, senior advisers Robert 
Levine and Evelyn Levine, and lead¬ 
ers Roberta Satow and Ben Ehrlich 
at their helm. 

Study History 

Sophomores will study the school’s 
history from 1837 to 1918. Faculty 
adviser Miss Jean Kaplan, senior 
advisers Elliot Silverman and Diane 
Burko, and leaders Cheryl Simpson 
and Alfred Crowe will lead the 
grade. 

The freshmen have the job of 
learning about the school when it 
was an academy. Faculty adviser 
Miss Susan Singer, and senior ad¬ 
viser Sara Bernstein will help the 
grade uncover information about the 
years 1787 to 1837. The students will 
elect leaders at a later date. 

G. O. officers Richard Whitman, 
Jill Rader and Anne Hutzler are 
Sing commissioners. 

Expects Best Sing 

Robert Levine, senior adviser to 
the juniors, commented, “I feel that 
as a result of the work being done 
by all the grades, this year’s Sing 
should be the best ever.” The Sing 
champions are members of the class 
of 1961. They gained their title by 
winning three successive Sings. 

Former Sing themes include: 
“The Three Wishes”, “New Fron¬ 
tiers”, “Twelve Angry Men”, 
“March of Time”, and “Problems”. 

Mrs. Sirkka R. Johnson, Sing co¬ 
ordinator, added, “The Sing this 
year will be especially meaningful. 
Not only will the students enjoy 
themselves, but they will learn about 
the history of their school.” 



Commissioners Anne, Richard ami 
Jill d iscuss Sing. 


Architectural Design 
Brings Senior Award 

As a result of the eleventh annual 
Pratt Institute School of Architecture 
High School Competition in Design 
held November 11, senior George 
Blaustein became the recipient of an 
award of honorable mention. For 
his design of a suburban railroad 
station, George received a letter ot 
commendation and book, Pioneers of 
Modern Design. 

The program consisted of a two 
and a half hour test in design fol¬ 
lowed by a luncheon at which Mr. 
Dick Roth, president of the New 
York Society of Architects, spoke, 
and ended with competition in sketch¬ 
ing. 


5-ft SpunADhA 

Dance , Help 


Working towards its goal of boost¬ 
ing school spirit, the G.O. this 
month took two steps ahead, and 
reorganized the Student Guidance 
Committee, and sponsored a Thanks¬ 
giving rally and dance. 

Seniors Elaine Goldfarb and Evie 
Levine formed the committee to serve 
as a liaison between the G.O. and the 
sophomores. Each of the group’s 
fifty members regularly visits one 
sophomore class to assist teachers in 
distributing information about G.O. 
activities and to answer any questions 
students may have. 

To continue the enthusiasm gen¬ 
erated by the Halloween Shivaree, 
and to provide more social activity 
for its members, the G.O. sponosored 
a “Turkey Twist” Wednesday after¬ 
noon, November 22. 

The dance served also as a rally 
to raise football spirit, and featured 
entertainment by students Mark 
Naison, Paula Seiderman and Louis 
Scheer. The cheerleaders and Boost¬ 
ers also performed for those present. 

Another G.O. activity which few 
students are aware of is the Student 
Council. Headed by G.O. President 
Richard Whitman, it is the policy 
making body of the G.O. Each club 
and publication sends one represent¬ 
ative to the monthly meetings. Desig¬ 
nated faculty members also take 
part in each meeting. 


Chemistry Classes Spend Day 
Tourmg National Laboratory 

Broohhaven National Laboratory hummed with inquisitive 
students on High School Visitors' Day, October 28. Among those 
present were thirty-nine chemistry students from classes P7H4 
and P7H5, led by chemistry teacher 
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Juniors, Sophs Elect Leaders; 
Horelick And W olin V ictorious 



PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES: Steven Shapiro, Donnie Klein, Urry 
Lustgarten, Joniiy Horelick, Dave Haft, and David Langsam await 
election returns with Mr. John Cainpana. 


French Students Gain Honors; 
Gallery Displays Prize Photos 

As a result of auditions, nine students have gained one-year 
scholarships at the Centre d’Art Dramatique. The recipients include 
Marjorie Feiman, Stuart Irwin, Phyllis Kleinfield, Marcia Lobel, 
Jerrold Lozner, Loretta Shapiro, 


Mrs. Marcialee Gans. 

Main points of interest were the 
“hot” laboratory, where remote con¬ 
trolled instruments handle radioactive 
products and the nuclear reactor, 
where fissionable materials are pro¬ 
duced. Also noteworthy was the 
theatre, which featured motion pic¬ 
tures on the universe and on particle 
accelerators. 

To clear up any fuzzy points, three 
scientific answer-men, a physicist, a 
chemist, and a biologist, were in the 
reception area, ready to answer any 
questions. 


G.O. Officers List Discounts; 
Explain Parts of New Budget 


Newspapers, radio and television 
broadcasts, and history teachers make 
students aware of the procedure of 
drafting the federal budget each year. 
Few students, however, may be fa¬ 
miliar with the process of the 
formulation of the G.O. budget, or 
realize its importance in the function¬ 
ing of the school community. 

Each fiscal year, G.O. leaders pre¬ 
pare the budget in the same way that 
the President draws up the national 
expense program. Clubs and stu¬ 
dent organizations submit requests 
for appropriations to Mr. Harry 
Davis, school treasurer, who then 
compiles and lists the requests. 

Mr. Davis presents the budget to 
the student council for discussion and 
approval. G.O. President, Richard 
Whitman, chairman of council meet¬ 
ings, explained the organization’s role 
in the budget formulation. “We 
study the budget and make recom¬ 
mendations and changes if necessary. 
A vote of approval by the council is 
necessary for the various activities to 
receive needed funds.” 

The council accepted this year’s 
budget. The budget called for ap¬ 


propriations of more than twenty- 
eight thousand dollars. 

The school allots money for inter¬ 
scholastic athletics, student publica¬ 
tions including The Dutchman, clubs 
and group activities, the band and 
orchestra and awards to students. 

Sources of income include G.O. 
membership dues, profit from the 
G.O. store, dances and special events 
such as the Sing and the Spring 
Conqert. 

Students who know the uses of 
their G.O. dues may be less reluctant 
to pay their fifty cents each term. 
In addition to sponsoring clubs, dances 
and athletic activities to benefit 
members, the G.O. also arranges for 
special discounts. 

Student treasurer Barrie Wagner 
has announced discounts for G.O. 
cardholders at the St. George Swim¬ 
ming Club, Kings Lanes, Davega 
and Friedman’s stores. 

Special rates are also available at 
Empire State Observatories, Hayden 
Planetarium and the Museum of 
Modern Art. The G.O. has sent a 
more detailed list to the official 
classes. 


Advisers Name 
Best Students 

Concentrated study efforts during 
the first six terms of high school 
have brought high honors to twenty 
scholars in the Class of 1962. These 
seniors, according to grade advisers 
Mrs. James Mulcahy, Mr. Robert 
West and Mr. Seymour Parness, 
have maintained the highest aver¬ 
ages in a class of more than sixteen 
hundred. 

Heading the list is Laura Fagel- 
son with 96.5 average, followed by 
Daniel Pope, 96.47; Miriam Herz- 
feld, 96.03; Lyn Tolkoff, 95.77; and 
Jay Rappaport and Richard Ross, 
both with 95.7. 

Next in rank are: Eugene Fier- 
man, 95.6; Herbert Fried, 95.33; 
Jerold Touger, 95.27; Leonard 
Lamm, 95.23; Robert Lehr, 95.2; 
and Mary Schiffmann, 95.17. 

Other leaders include: Mark Kor- 
sten, 95.03; Burton Silverstein, 94.93; 
Nancy Rabkin, 94.86; Mark Naison 
and Phyllis Bilus with 94.83; Jesse 
Rosen, 94.80; Steven_ Vogl, 94.76; 
and Malcolm Krongelb, 94.73. 


Sonia Siegel, Eleanor Stein and 
Estelle Strizhak. Once a week for 
two hours at Washington Irving 
High School, they will receive in¬ 
struction in dramatics and diction 
from a team of French actors 
headed by Madame Eve Daniel. 
The culminating activity is a play 
performed by the center’s students. 
Said Mr. Sidney Levitan, chairman 
of the department, “This is the larg¬ 
est number that has ever been ac¬ 
cepted from a single school since 
the inception of the program.” 

Complete Lab 

Mr. Levitan also announced that 
the language lab has been completed 
but cannot be opened until it passes 
inspection from the Board of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Four students will represent our 
school on an upcoming radio broad¬ 
cast of “Behind the Headlines.” 
Carole Brand, Hedva Lewittes, Roy 
Morrison and Sue Robinson will 
consider in depth the issues behind 
a timely news story. The show, 
rehearsed and transcribed on a 
Wednesday between 1:15 and 2:30 
is for broadcast the following day. 

Sponsors Exposition 

At the Scout Exposition, sponsored 
by the Boy Scouts of America in the 
Coliseum on November 17, 18 and 
19, Steve Farrell, John Gardener and 
Bob McDonald conducted a chemistry 
exhibition. They performed some 
flame tests and did some work with 
a spectroscope which they made, as 
part of the program. 

Mrs. Cecilie Davis, chairman of the 
art department, has announced that 
there is an exhibit of paintings by 
Miriam Dual and a photography and 
fashion exhibit in the Student Lounge. 


Botanic Garden Gives Awards; 
Students Receive Special Pins 


Ten Erasmian gardening enthusi¬ 
asts received awards at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Boys’ and Girls’ Club’s an¬ 
nual Honor Day Party held on No¬ 
vember 4th. 

Miss Frances Miner, curator of 
the Gardens, awarded medals and 
ribbons to Sandra Bonner, Sue Ellen 
Babbitt, Rita Weldstein, Shirley 
Zajdel, Daniel Krantz, Merle Lewis, 
Abby Zink and Sharon Abrams. Sur¬ 
prise winner of the gold pin for out¬ 
standing service to the gardens was 


Charles Plato. 

During the summer, these young¬ 
sters studied topics ranging from 
flowers and insects to soil and plant 
pathology. 

Seniors Phyllis Bilus and Nora 
Lifton received special recognition 
for their silver pin projects on 
“Pollen Grains and Natural Fibers.” 
Phyllis and Nora agreed that under 
the guidance of garden instructors 
youngsters are encouraged to carry 
out individual experiments. 


Girl Athletes to See 
College Water Ballet 

Fifteen girls from the health ed¬ 
ucation classes and the sports gym 
will attend a special high school 
showing of a water ballet presented 
by Brooklyn College’s Recreation 
Association. Entitled “Just Looking, 
Thanks!”, the event will take place 
Wednesday, December 13. Other 
interested students may attend per¬ 
formances on Friday, December 15 
at 4:30 P.M. and 8:00 P.M. and on 
Saturday, December 16 at 8:00 P.M. 
The admission fee is sixty cents. 

The performers are skilled swim¬ 
mers, chosen for their grace and 
timing. They are going to take the 
audience on a “shopping tour 
through a department store.” 

Many of the girls have expressed 
enthusiasm about this event. One 
of the students planning on going, 
summed up the views of the group 
by saying, “My friends and I have 
always considered swimming a fa¬ 
vorite sport, and we are anxious to 
learn how today’s colleges are car¬ 
rying out this activity among stu¬ 
dents. We want to see how Brook¬ 
lyn College girls have helped the 
art of water ballet.” 


br Jay Kwawer & Larry Lustgarten 

Sophomores and juniors cast their 
ballots for grade officers, following 
two weeks of intensive campaigning 
on the part of the candidates. The 
junior class chose Jonny Horelick, 
Donnie Klein and Linda Olshina as 
its representatives, and the Sophs 
gave a plurality to Kenny Wolin, 
Marty Tillman, and Sylvia Entel. 

New junior president Horelick re¬ 
ceived 635 ballots, defeating Dave 
Haft with 435 and David Langsam, 
336. 

A closer race marked the campaign 
for the vice-presidency with Donnie 
Klein netting 522 votes to claim 
victory. He edged out opponents 
Steven Shapiro and Larry Lust¬ 
garten, who received 423 and 399 
votes. 

Olshina Wins 

Secretarial candidate Linda Olshina 
gained 555 “ayes” and thus emerged 
victor over her two opponents, Bar¬ 
bara Friedman, 432 votes and Andrea 
Blair, 369. 

Two candidates battled for the 
sophomore presidency, with Kenny 
Wolin amassing 1026 votes to ex¬ 
ceed Mark Hochman’s 782. 

Marty Tillman won handily in the 
soph vice-presidential contest with 824 
votes. His opponents, Nancy Stol- 
itzky and Lesley Goldberg, gained 
473 and 406. 

Sylvia Entel tallied 887 votes to 
win over her only adversary for the 
secretary’s slot, Karen Gottlieb, who 
won approval of 775 sophs. 

Spoke In Chapel 

The campaigners began their quests 
with the November 4 qualifying pri¬ 
mary. At the peak of the races, 
they appeared before their grades 
in Chapel to solicit votes. As a 
reminder to “vote for me,” con¬ 
tenders filled G. O. bulletin boards 
with posters. 

Asked to comment on the outcome 
of the balloting, Mr. John P. Cam- 
pana, G. O. faculty adviser, ob¬ 
served, “The winners in the grade 
elections have just begun to work. 
They must now prove that they 
deserved their classmates’ votes. As 
leaders, they must lead. May suc¬ 
cess attend all their efforts!” 


Clubs Describe Fall Activities; 
Prepare Debate at Poly Prep 


Students are busily engaged in 
extra-curricular activities. 

The debating team, under the di¬ 
rection of adviser Miss Renee Feier- 
stein and co-captains David Ment and 
Richard Ross, will test its forensic 
skill at Poly Prep December 1 and 
at Stuyvesant on December 8. The 
question under discussion is whether 
the federal government should equal¬ 
ize educational opportunities by means 
of grants to the states for public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Said Richard Ross, “We sophists are 
looking forword to a series of suc¬ 
cessful debates.” 

The History Club, under president 
Daniel Pope, is adopting a new con¬ 
stitution. It recently discussed the 
need for fallout shelters. Mr. Stanley 
Metz, the faculty adviser, said, “This 
club, made up of students who hold 
informal discussions of current af¬ 
fairs is open to all those interested 
with a free ninth period Tuesday.” 
He said they .plan to include talks by 
outside speakers and fflms in future 


programs. 

The Math Team, captained by 
Robert Kerchner and advised by Mr. 
Louis Moskowitz, completed the first 
three of a city wide series of prob¬ 
lem tests. The team met each time 
with Tilden to do the questions. 

XYZ, the honor mathematics tutor¬ 
ing society, led by President Steve 
Kamholtz, meets four days weekly to 
aid students, reported Mrs. Sylvia 
Silbersher, the adviser. Members 
lecture to the group every Friday. 

Mr. Martin Milella led the band 
when it played at the Midwood game 
on Thanksgiving. He stated that the 
band will participate in a Christmas 
and Chanukah program on Flatbush 
Avenue sponsored by the Merchants’ 
Association. Among the numbers will 
be a tune dedicated to the avenue 
entitled “Main Street U.S.A.” 

At weekly Monday meetings, under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Chap¬ 
pell, the adviser, the members of the 
Chess Club enjoy friendly compe¬ 
tition. 
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Be A Live Turkey 

Why didn’t the turkey cross the road? 
Because he didn t want to end up on someone’s 
holiday table. Why shouldn’t we cross the road 
against the traffic signal? Because we don’t 
want to end up coming to school on crutches. 

The National Safety Council’s slogan, “The 
life you save may be your own,” is serious 
business yet apparently goes unheeded by many 
who run a daily race with the traffic* signal. 
As a result, Mayor Wagner has recently been 
forced to intensify the ticket punishment system 
for jaywalkers. Faithful myrmidons of the law 
doling out summonses at crowded intersections are 
but a constant reminder of the value of perhaps 
losing an inconsequential minute yet saving one’s 
life. They are there to teach and protect, not 
to punish. The practice of safety which is but 
the application of common sense is not a matter 
to be taken lightly or forgotten by anv student 
“turkeys.” 

Try Smaller Colleges 

Many juniors and seniors here are worrying 
and facing terrific competition in trying to meet 
the requirements for entrance into the eastern 
Ivy League colleges and universities. Many 
good southern, mid-western and western schools 
have facilities for a larger group, while the 
prestige schools are overwhelmed with applica¬ 
tions from excellent students who are not ac¬ 
ceptable because of the stiff competition. 

This represents a loss not only to the students 
but a greater one to the country. Students 
should attend as many college conferences as 
possible. There are many opportunities in 
smaller schools, many of which are as good 
scholastically as the “big name” colleges. Many 
of these relatively unknown colleges offer scholar¬ 
ships to worthy applicants. 

We urge all pupils interested in going to 
college after graduation from high school to 
investigate these opportunities thoroughly. 

Happy Birthday , Ludwig 

Devotees of the comic strip “Peanuts” will 
undoubtedly recognize the five-year-old piano 
prodigy Schroeder as an old friend. Schroeder, 
a serious young man who intends to continue his 
musical career, had repeatedly warned his read¬ 
ers of the approach of the birthday of his idol: 
Ludwig von Beethoven. 

Born in December, 1770, Beethoven strove t' 
become a great composer and virtuoso, known 
throughout the world. However, his career as a 
virtuoso ended when he became deaf, although 
his. greatest works were written during that 
period. 

The haunting melodies of his Eroica, Ninth 
Symphony , and his Moonlight Sonata and his 
only opera, Fidelio, still cause the emotions to rise 
and fall in respect. The inspiration of one deaf 
man will forever serve as a comfort to those whose 
troubled minds are calmed by the passion of his 
music. 

In tribute, we join Schroeder in reminding 
you that, There are only fifteen more shopping 
days until Beethoven’s birthday! 


Dear Editor, 

As a servant of Erasmus Hall for 
many years, I’ve a complaint. It 
comes in the form of students pack¬ 
ing pens, compasses and even pen¬ 
knives. In case you’re wondering 
who I am, I’m a desk. Where I’m 
located is a matter of little im¬ 
portance ; every desk in the school 
has the same problem. 

We were made to last a life-time, 
but the way things are going we 
won’t last ten years! Have you 
ever had “Hetchel Broomcorn loves 
James Rains” printed on your back 
with a sharp point ? It’s murder! 

I dream at night of growing arms 
and doing to you what you’ve done to 
me for so long. Revenge is sweet. 

If I haven’t made myself clear, 
I’ll repeat, “Keep your mind and 
hands on your classwork, or you’ll 
wake up one morning and find me 
there with a fountain pen in one 
hand and your name in my mind. 

Signed hopefully, 

Just A. Desk. 

Editors Note: We are very happy 
to see that Hetchel and James 
are in love. Hoivevcr, James, 
(or ivas it Hetch elf) must re¬ 
strain his emotions. 


Jimmy Joins Arista; 
Operates Ham Radio 


by Marilyn Bonner 



Thurber Essays 

by Jay Kwawer 

The recent untimely death of humorist James Thurber 
appears to have directed an even brighter light of public 
.nterest towards his ever popular works. Most recent 
of these works is Lanterns and Lances, a collection of 
twenty-four essays. Published earlier this year in book 
form, many of the essays originally appeared in The 
New Yorker, Thurber’s “second home”. 

The “lanterns” are Thurber’s observations on contem¬ 
porary life and its institutions. One or more “lances”, 
gentle or not-so-gentle gibes, reflecting the author’s 
annoyance with much of what is around him, spike each 
of the “lanterns”. 

p \\ hat disturbed Thurber most in our casual society, 
was our use, rather misuse, of language, “grammatical 
dystrophy”, as he called it. He criticizes us in a way 
that makes us laugh; when we laugh at his character 
who explains, “We can sleep twenty people in this house 
in a pinch, but we can only eat twelve”, we are chuckling 
at ourselves. 

Although this reviewer must confess to having skipped 
certain chapters, he must also admit having reread some 
at least twice. Chief among these is the fable of a 
clock-eating ogre and the specialists called in to treat 
him (clockman, clocksmith, clockologist, clockonomist, 
psychronologist, ad infinitum). It is a humorous as well 
as sobering allegory on our age of specialization. 

No analysis of Thurber is complete without some 
mention of his marvelous illustrations. 
His shapeless, dominating women and 
sorrowful dogs enliven even the dull¬ 
est parts of Lanterns and Lances. 

It is indeed sad to realize that Mr. 
Thurber will never again share his 
humor with the world. Yet we are 


| fortunate that he has left with us a school. I feel that the student body 
rich legacy of his achievements, among is second to none. 


v b c h °ne is Lanterns and Lances. 


Mr. Brook, Industrial Artist, 
Enjoys Marquetry and Opera 

by Eleanor Stein 

The field of Industrial Arts com¬ 
bines the precise mechanisms of 
science and the creative imagination 
of the arts. 

Mr. Nathan H. Brook, head of 
the industrial arts department, is in¬ 
deed an “industrial artist.” 

I have held positions in various 
companies in the field of mechanical, 
industrial, designing and production 
engineering,” said Mr. Brook, “and 
I have taught in many high schools 
and many independent adult courses 
in engineering.” 

A contributor to school Industrial 
Arts magazines, Mr. Brook received 
his degree in Mechanical Engineering 
from the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, and returned there to teach 
Mechanical Engineering several years 
later. 

“I enjoy oil painting as a hobby,” 
he stated, ‘and that includes making 
the frames!” 

Sculpture is also one of his many 
diversions. Marquetry, or wood pic¬ 
ture inlay, and varied other types of 
crafts interest Mr. Brook as leisure 
hobbies. 

An opera enthusiast, he attends the 
Metropolitan Opera House regularly. 

I am interested in music, partic¬ 
ularly in the opera. My favorite 
composers are Verdi, Puccini, and 
Wagner.” 

Asked about his work in the school, 
he stated, “One of my greatest satis¬ 
factions is my association with the 


The renovation program of the 


Schedule College Conferences; 
Admission Officers Will Speak 

Wonder what college is really like? Tired of reading just cata¬ 
logues? Well then, attend the college conferences currently being 
held here. Admissions representatives discuss academic standards, 

social life, and costs, and answer any 


Jimmy and Sanford Play Chess 


Seniors! 


Macario Has Death Encounter 
In South of Border Showing 

by David Langsam 

Macario, a film from south of the border, narrates a Mexican 
peasant’s encounters with death. Bruno Traven adapted it from a 
European legend. It was directed by Robert Gavaldon and pro¬ 
duced by Armando Orive Alba. 

The story begins on All Soul’s Day 
as children are eating sugar skulls 
while Death, through starvation, is 
eating them. Macario is a wood¬ 
cutter with four children and little 
food. He cries, “Never have I had 
enough to eat.” His wife then steals 
a turkey for him. 

He goes to the woods, where he 
meets the Devil attired as a caballero. 
He refuses the Devil’s offer of gold 
buttons for some turkey. God ap¬ 
pears and is similarly rebuffed. Death 
successfully coaxes Macario to share 
his prize. 

When Death questions him about 
his sudden generosity, Macario re¬ 
plies, “When you appear there is no 
time left. . . . While you ate your 
half I’d have time to eat mine.” 
Death grants him water that can cure 
my illness. 

Macario soon accumulates great 
wealth saving life. One day the 
Church arrests him for witchcraft. 
At his end Death tells him, “You 
misunderstood the gift.” The wood¬ 
cutter had not realized that the 
healing water was meant for shar¬ 
ing. 

This fascinating Aztec film with 
English subtitles has a universal theme 
and should be of interest to all. 
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Junior Sanford Alexander summed up the 
feelings of quite a few people when he said, 
“Jimmy Gardner is one of the greatest guys I 
know. Not many Erasmians,” he continued, “have 
as much spunk as he does. Jimmy lives in 
Walden, New York, and travels close to six hours 
a day to get to school.” 

This “great guy” is a senior, who though 
blind for eight years has achieved 
recognition for his academic suc¬ 
cesses. According to Mrs. Ann 
Markon, one of his favorite teach¬ 
ers, “Jimmy is a very conscientious 
worker who doesn’t allow his not 
having sight to discourage him.” 

Jimmy claims that he leads a 
simple life. He modestly contends 
that he did not deserve to make 
Senior Arista, but was extremely 
happy he had. “I am still unde¬ 
cided,” explained Jimmy, “as to what 
college I will attend, but I am al¬ 
most positive that I will major in 
mathematics so that I can eventually 
teach math to high school students.” 
He continued, “I am very grateful to 
the student volunteers of the Braille 
office who have helped me do my 
homework by reading the assignments 
aloud so that I can type them in 
Braille.” 

Jimmy derives his greatest pleasure 
from operating his own ham radio 
station. Like all his other under¬ 
takings, Jimmy pursues his venture 
with zeal and vigor. He is also a 
proficient chessplayer, guitar player 
and reader of Morse code. 


The Cow Jumped 
Over the Moon 


Heu, Iter didilum 
Felis cum fidulum 
Vacca transluit lunam. 

Canicula ridet 

Cuum talem videt 

Et dish ambulavit cum spoonam.” 


Note These 

1. December 16 is the final date to 
file your applications for the S.A.T., 
Achievement Tests, and Writing 
Sample to be given on January 13. 

2. Return all appropriate college ma¬ 
terial to your grade advisers with 
Decision Cards on the day assigned 
to your official class. 

3. Read the Guidance Bulletin care¬ 
fully. It contains important infor¬ 
mation concerning college confer¬ 
ences and scholarship opportunities. 


questions you may have 

There will be an evening confer¬ 
ence at James Madison High School 
on Tuesday, December 5, at 8 P.M., 
to acquaint parents and students with 
small, but nevertheless excellent mid- 
western colleges. The directors of 
admission of twelve institutions will 
be present to describe the various 
aspects of their school. Plan to at¬ 
tend if you are a junior or senior 
looking for new horizons in college 
selections. Bring your parents! 

College Day is just around the 
corner! On December 21, alumni 
will represent seventy to ninety 
schools they are presently attending. 
Here’s your chance to get that first 
hand information only a student can 
give you 



Mr. Brook Inspects Slide Rule 


industrial arts department is nearing 
completion. 

“Students are invited to look into 
the possibility of taking our acceler¬ 
ated courses if they intend to follow 
engineering or science as a pro¬ 
fession.” Mr. Brook feels that the 
recent renovations will place his de¬ 
partment in “a much better position 
to take care of our students’ needs.” 


Winter Brings Added 
Crises, Worries, Woes 

Contrary to popular belief, there 
has been no autumn this year! The 
weather remained a summery sixty 
degrees even on that fateful day 
when the woolens were withdrawn 
from the cleaners. 

The wonderful fact about this 
coming season, winter, is that it pro¬ 
vides no inconveniences! It’s a 
pleasure crawling out of bed when 
it’s three degrees below zero. It’s 
a terrific feeling drinking twelve 
cups of boiling hot coffee to help you 
regain your consciousness. It’s mar¬ 
velous hitching your huskies to your 
dog-sled to help you brave it to 
the bus stop. 

Another joy that winter brings 
should not be overlooked. This comes 
in the form of innocent white flakes, 
commonly referred to as snow. Too 
often, a youngster, in his anxiety to 
show off his physical prowess in snow¬ 
ball throwing and aiming, proceeds 
to relieve his neighbor of a trifling 
item : his teeth! 


Question Mechanized Testing; 
Character Equally Important 

Question: Many educators feel that mechanized tests are 
not a true index of a student's ability. What do you think? 

Janice Roth: I do not feel that 
mechanized multiple choice tests are 
always a fair judge of a student’s 
ability. One can never be sure of how 
many of the answers were a result 
of the student’s skill or luck. Even 
though a completion or essay would 
require a great deal more time to 
grade, it would provide the educators 
with a much better and truer idea of 
the student’s ability, as luck would not 
count as much. 

Nadine Norstein: I feel that these 
tests are a true judge of a student’s 
ability. A person who succeeds on 
these tests definitely shows capability. 

When a student does poorly in school 
and well on these tests, he may not 
be applying himself to his full capacity. 

Jack Halperin: Yes, I think stan¬ 
dard tests are essential to the mainte¬ 
nance of uniform educational criteria. 

These tests guarantee that all stu¬ 
dents meet certain minimal require¬ 
ments for scholarship. The amount 
gained through luck is negligible. 

Edward Kirsch: I believe that 


such mechanical tests are definitely 
not a true judge of a student’s ability. 
Too much rests upon a few tests where 
noise and nervousness, even the rus¬ 
tling of leaves, can cause a consider¬ 
able reduction in the score of a stu¬ 
dent. Far more important is the 
over-all school record. 

Jeremy Chess: 1 believe that such 
examinations as the PSAT and the 
Iowa tests give a fair sampling of a 
student’s ability and knowledge be¬ 
cause of the wide variety of topics 
covered. One should not give up all 
hope after having done poorly on a 
test, however, because this is but one 


as well. 


Mr. Popper: The mechanized tests 
are not a true measure of the stu¬ 
dents’ ability to think logically. In¬ 
stead they measure ability of quick 
re-call. Since the desired answer is 
given as one of the choices, the test 
becomes, to some extent, multiple 
guess. 


Music Exhibits Give 
Aesthetic Experience 

As students greet the brisk winter 
season, many exciting events in New 
York await them. 

One of the greatest art events of 
the year, is the display of twelve 
immense stained glass windows ex¬ 
ecuted by the noted artist Marc 
Chagall. Chagall’s gift to Israel, 
artistic interpretations of the old 
Twelve Tribes, will be on exhibit 
at the Museum of Modern Art until 
January 3. The exhibit, which was 
previously at the Louvre, also in¬ 
cludes original working sketches by 
the artist. 

With a musical note of sadness for 
its retiring director, Charles Munch, 
the famed Boston Symphony Or¬ 
chestra will present a series of Fri¬ 
day evening concerts at the Brooklyn 
Academdy of Music on December 15, 
January 26, February 23, and* April 
6 . 

Equally as good as a time machine, 
is the exhibition at the Museum of 
the City of New York entitled, 
“Peter Cooper’s New York.” This 
reconstruction of a city street scene 
a century ago, offers many “walk¬ 


time, and other factors are considered in” shops containing antique china, 

furniture, clothing, and lithographs. 
Other events include a “way out” 


art show at the Guggenheim Museum 
entitled, “American Abstract Expres¬ 
sionists and Imagists, 1961,” and 
Harold Pinter’s play, “The Caretak¬ 
ers,” at the Lyceum Theater. The 
New Yorker called the play “myster¬ 
ious, funny and altogether remark¬ 
able.” 
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On The Ball 

by Joel Kaplan 



WHAT MAKES BERNIE KIRSNER RUN? 

Basketball coaches are a strange breed. On the 
court they are a world apart from spectator and 
player alike. They pace, yell, scream, cajole, or do 
a hundred and one other things that make them so 
different from each other and everyone else. But 
what really makes them different is their ability to transrorm individuals 
into an unselfish, self-sacrificing team. 

Many coaches will go only as far as their personnel will let them. 
Still others go a step further, and make up for individual shortcomings 
by using their coaching ability to the fullest. Bernie Kirsner is one 
of these men who goes that step further; whose coaching ability has 
made the difference between winner and loser, between champion and 
has been. 

In the four years of Mr. Kirsner’s 
reign *as basketball coach, the team 
came in third place in the City 
Championships, and last year, with 
come-from-behind victories over Jef¬ 
ferson, Commerce, Columbus and 
Lane, captured first place in the 
P.S.A.L. Basketball Championships. 

What is this remarkable coach of 
ours like? What type of man can 
put together a championship team 
after its super star graduates? 

Bernie Kirsner is not an easy man 
to play basketball for. His mood 
and attitude change quickly. He 
constantly expects, and usually gets, 
one hundred per cent of effort, spirit 
and drive from his players. If not, 
he is the first to call attention to 
their failings. He downgrades the 
boys, ridicules them and their mis¬ 
takes without hesitation. He makes 
them work and instills in his boys a 
desire to win. 

On the court, he sits watching the 
game as in a daze, as though resigned 
to the team’s fate. Occasionally, he 
looks back, mutters a word, and then 
turns quickly towards the game. He 
substitutes players freely and changes 
the strategy of the game with remark¬ 
able quickness. 

What makes Bernie Kirsner run? 

I really can’t say. One thing 
is for sure though, Bernie Kirsner 
makes the basketball team run hard 
and hustle, and if they’re going to 
win many games this year, they’ll 
have to keep running. Bernie Kirs¬ 
ner will see to that. 


Booters Third; 
Beat John Jay 

“Our booters produced an excellent 
five-three record this year,” com¬ 
mented soccer coach Mai Shanman. 
“The team showed a lot of spirit 
and a strong will to win. Even 
though we finished third, behind 
Brooklyn Tech and John Jay, we 
fought hard all the way.” 

Coach Overjoyed 

“I was overjoyed with our 2-1 
victory over John Jay, whom we 
have never defeated before. A well 
executed penalty kick by left-wing 
Fred Germain and a deft head by 
center-forward Hugo Monformoso 
clinched the game.” 

Dutchman soccer players had pre¬ 
viously lost to Brooklyn Tech, 5-1. 
“We held them down admirably in 
the first half,” remarked Mr. Shan¬ 
man, “and inside-right Peter Maier 
scored a skillful head goal.” 

Shuts Out Midwood 

The team next defeated both Mad¬ 
ison and Midwood 2-0. A Madison 
fullback scored one of the goals in 
the former games. Outside-right 
Hugh Nicholas penetrated the Mid¬ 
wood goal on a pass from inside-left 
Morris Slomko, scoring the first 
goal. Peter Maier put in the second 
score with what coach Shanman 
called an “exquisite” flying kick on 
a pass from Fred Germain. 


Captains Invite School Spirit; 
Urge Students To Participate 


by Howard Schneider 
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CAPTAINS: Danny Berg, Mark Grashow, Nick Unger and Bruce Nicoll 


Captain means many things to many 
people. To four seniors in our 
school, it is synonomous with the 
word responsibility. It has trans¬ 
formed them from four individuals 
with completely different backgrounds 
and interests into one group bound 
together *by a common purpose. 

The group is composed of cap¬ 
tains Frfcd Weiss, swimming; Nick 
Unger, cross-country; Bruce Nicoll, 
bowling; Danny Berg, soccer. Their 
purpose, to arouse interest and in¬ 
crease support of our “minor” athletic 
teams. 

Sitting around a table in the Stu¬ 
dent Lounge, Fred pulled no punches 
on what he felt was the cause of 
the poor support. “The students 
just don’t care, and they won’t until 
we produce a winning team.” He 
continued, “The important thing is 
repetitive training, if we can take 
sophomores and have them begin to 
practice intensively we will have a 
championship team in no time.” 

Danny, who sparked the booters to 


their third place finish, and is now 
playing semi-pro ball, remarked, “Soc¬ 
cer is not of American origin. A 
distribution of information on both 
the physical and technical aspects of 
the game would be one solution for 
increasing enthusiasm.” 

Bruce, optimistic about the keglers’ 
chances in division play, is up against 
another problem. “We lose good 
bowlers every year because they are 
attracted by the money and various 
other outside leagues. We have to 
instill in these boys a feeling of 
obligation, spirit, and pride toward 
their school.” 

Watching his squad go through 
their rounds in gym 57, Nick Unger, 
soft spoken high hurdle runner, added, 
“You don’t have to be a natural 
athlete to become a good athlete. 
You need desire. As captain I try 
to set an example. But I need 
help, student spirit and support.” 

These are the boys, these are their 
problems. Only you can give them 
their answers. 


Football Team 
Loses To Tech; 
Defense Stalls 

Before an overflow crowd at Lin¬ 
coln hield, Brooklyn Tech over¬ 
whelmed the Buff and Blue, 46-21. 
The Engineers, on their way to the 
borough championship, ran the 
Dutchman defense ragged in a dis¬ 
play of strong running power. 

After receiving the opening kick¬ 
off, Tech drew first blood on the 
third play from scrimmage, a 35 - 
yard end run, and held the lead 
thereafter. The combination of 
quarterback Frank Peterson and his 
brother Art at halflfack controlled 

the ball most of the game. 

* 

Tech’s alert defense stopped the 
Dutchmen cold until near the end 
of the first half, when end Ray 
Steele recovered a fumble on the 
Tech 20-vard line. Halfback John 
Strange barreled through the line 
for the TD, and quarterback Fred 
Block scored the extra point. 

Tepper Scores 

Receiving the kickoff starting the 
second half, the footballers fumbled. 
Tech quickly capitalized on this 
break, scoring on a 30-yard run. 
The Engineers added two more 
touchdowns, and then the Dutch¬ 
men began to move. A 25-yard run 
by halfback Pete Horn followed by 
a penalty brought the ball to the 6 , 
and Block plunged over for the 
score. For the last touchdown, Alan 
Tepper outran the Tech secondary 
and caught a 40-vard pass from 
Strange for the tally. 

The team played without the 
injured Frank Barone and co-cap¬ 
tains Neil Gingold and Fred Schmidt. 


BreslermanPacesWin; 
Keglers Defeat Rivals 

After dropping their first two 
matches to Tilden and Madison, the 
keglers bounced-back to bowl over 
Midwood and Alexander Hamilton 
and post a 2-2 league record. 

“I am convinced history will re¬ 
peat itself and this year’s squad, as 
last year’s, will recover their balance, 
overcome first game jitters, and go 
on to cop the division title,” re¬ 
marked coach John Campana. He 
added, “We have great potential, 
combine this with experience and we 
will look like the team that crushed 
perennial powerhouse Brooklvn Tech 
eleven to one in practice.” 

Subs Aid Team 

Mark Breslerman’s 190 average 
and 253 high game, and the combined 
efforts of starters captain Bruce 
Nicoll, Joel Litwin and Kenneth 
Damsky paced the team to its two 
consecutive wins. Giving additional 
strength and depth to the tenpin at¬ 
tack were substitutes Richard Raften, 
A1 Sills, Charlie Applebaum, A1 
Spiro, William Cooperman, and Gary 
Zoeberg. 



AL LEAPS — OOPS: Teddy Drops a Blocked Pass 


has been a great one. It appears 
that the other three positions will 
be filled by Marty Goldstein and 
Tony Bowles, both juniors, and Alby 
White, a sophomore. The average 
weight of these boys is one hundred 
and seventy pounds, and the aver¬ 
age height is six feet. Thus the lack 
of height and of weight will defi¬ 
nitely plague the team’s chances. 

League Change 

Also, the changing of the leagues 
in the city, bring added woe to coach 
Kirsner. In our division now are 
Boys High, Jefferson, Midwood 
Brooklyn Tech, Tilden and Wingate, 
making it the toughest league in the 
city. There are no longer any push¬ 
over games, with all six teams pos¬ 
ing a threat. “The winner of our 
league,” commented Mr. Kirsner, 
“should come in first place in the 
P.S.A.L. championships 

With a stress on anything that 
will win ball games, much of the 
team’s offensive play will center 
around Charlie Donovan. Charlie, 
the remarkable five-foot-six-inch 
backcourt star, who played so well 
at Madison Square Garden, is ex¬ 
pected to score heavily. 

Captain Paces Team 

The defensive mainstay of the 
team is captain Lenny Tobin, whose 
fine all-around play, exceptional de¬ 
fensive ability and accurate shooting, 
are expected to help the team tre¬ 
mendously. Together, Charlie and 
Lenny, Mr. Offense and Mr. De¬ 
fense, are the stalwarts of the team. 

In the front court are Marty 
Goldstein, a veteran from last year’s 
team, Alby White and Tony Bowles, 
both relatively inexperienced, but 
with good potential. The front court 
is the unknown quantity of this 


Girls’ 

by Kathy Benschine 


Sports 


Spirited cheering 
Victory cried, 4 
Sometimes defeated 
Oh well , ivc tried. 

This jingle may be a little trite, 
but it does describe the efforts and 
feelings of some 225 girls. 

Known to all as “Boosters” and 
led by Captains Marilyn Bravakos, 
Barbara Fuchs and Ellen Smallberg, 
these girls perform in the half time 
shows at the football games. These 
routines are coordinated with the 
marching band, who is trained by Mr. 
Neil Brown and performs musically 
under the direction of Mr. Martin 
Milella. 

Aside from performing at half¬ 
time, the Boosters also support school 


dances and represent us in the Col¬ 
umbus Day Parade. 

Among the qualifications for mem¬ 
bership are: an average of 75% or 
more in major subjects along with 
an 80% or better in Health Educa¬ 
tion, plus dancing and marching abil¬ 
ity coupled with genuine school 
spirit. 

Said Booster faculty adviser, Mrs. 
Sirkka Johnson, “Someday we hope 
to have a special Booster gym class 
so that we can really have a top 
notch half-time performance.” 

The Boosters are living examples 
of school spirit; however, they should 
not be the only examples. Let’s all 
show we’re behind our teams and 
boost Erasmus. 


Backcourtmen To Lead Team; 
Charlie, Lenny Head Hoopsters 

by Joel Kaplan 

“Aside from a lack of height, weight and the traditional spirit,” 
remarked basketball coach Bernie Kirsner quite earnestly, “the basket¬ 
ball team is in fine condition.” The truth is, though, that coach Kirsner 
wasn’t joking. This year’s Buff and Blue basketball team has an uphill 
fight ahead of it. 

With two starters returning from last year’s city championship 
squad, captain Lenny Tobin, and Charlie Donovan, the problem of fill¬ 
ing the other three starting positions------ 

year’s team. If they can rebound 
and score with some proficiency, the 
team could do well. 

Rounding out the team are Jim 
Donahue, Fred Gordon, Bill Laster, 
A 1 Fishman, Manny Levy, Mark 
Fishman, Clinton Smith, Stu Kerz- 
ner, Frank Mickens, Frank Standard 
and Melvin Childs. 

“So far,” commented coach Kirs¬ 
ner, “the team hasn’t played up to 
my expectations. But maybe after 
playing a few games, it will im¬ 
prove.” 

I 11 encounters with John Jay and 
Eastern District, the Dutchmen were 


22 , including eight out of eight foul 


the team with fifteen rebounds. 


Gridders Lose; 
Monahan Cites 
Strange’s Play 

by Douglas Franks 

After a scoreless first half at 
Tilden Field on Veterans’ Day, No¬ 
vember 11 , Tilden’s Blue Devils 
scored two touchdowns and an extra 
point to extend the Dutchmen’s los¬ 
ing streak to three games and in¬ 
crease their winning string to five. 

Both teams played outstanding de¬ 
fensive ball in the first half with 
Dutchman guards Bernie Buttafucco 
and Richie Barone and linebacker 
captain John Strange playing ex¬ 
ceptionally well. However, tin * 1 and 
again, as has happened in the last 
few games, the opposition picked up 
sizeable yardage through the line or 
around the ends before backs could 
bring their runners down. 

Strange Excels 

When asked why, Strange could 
offer only: “A halfback doesn’t 
come up fast enough, or a tackle 
isn t there. You can’t pin it on any 
one guy.” Strange himself played 
terrifically throughout and in the 
locker room after the game, coach 
Joe Monahan said, “Strange played 
the greatest first half I ever saw.” 
Everyone agreed. 

In the first half, playing at left 
halfback offensively, the captain re¬ 
turned a punt for twelve yards, re¬ 
ceived a pass from Fred Block, good 
for fifteen to Tilden’s forty and ran 
seventeen yards—lengthwise. Ten of 
the seventeen came after some broken- 
field running of at least another 
twenty-five or thirty yards because 
the blocking was not there. 

Tilden Scores 

Tilden’s first touchdown, late in the 
third period, came after some good 
defensive work by the Dutchman line 
which kept the Blue Devils from 
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victorious. Against Jay, Marty Gold- scorin 8 on four downs within eleven 
stein scored 19, all in the first half as yards of the &oal line. They held 
the Buff and Blue wor in an 82-27 for two of the downs with the bal1 
rout. on tbe Buff an( f Blue two foot line 

In their homecoming debut, the bas- 
keteers walloped Eastern District, 70- 
37, as Captain Lennie Tobin scored 


before Tilden’s Ricky Foresta dove 
over for his first touchdown of the 


Foresta, with twelve points in the 


shots. Sophomore Albie White led game, ranks tenth in total points in 


the city with forty-two. 


Sophomore Activities Provide 
Competition,Experience,Drive 

by David Perlman 

“Junior varsity sports have a two-fold purpose,” said Jayvee basket¬ 
ball coach A1 Badain and head track coach Mel Heichman. “One is 
to supply the varsity with seasoned and poised ballplayers and runners. 
The second is to give sophomores a chance to participate in competi¬ 
tion which otherwise they could not have.” 

Looking back at past performances of these two talented teams, the 
records bear out the coach’s remarks. Last year was the first time in 
twenty-five years that we won the j—-- 


Brooklyn Cross Country Champion¬ 
ship and every member of that team 
was a member of the junior varsity 
in preceding years. In Jayvee bas¬ 
ketball we have lost only two games 
in the last four years. Every mem¬ 
ber of the present basketball varsity 
was a member of the junior varsity 
before reaching his present status. 

“The results have justified the 
time and effort that we have put in 
with these boys,” basketball mentor 
Badain said while commenting on 
a Jayvee sport. 

Varying in his feelings about 
Jayvee sports track tutor Heichman 
said, “I still think it has a long way 
to go but at least it’s a start. I 
hope that the boys get more recog¬ 
nition for the hard work that they 
put in.” 

Looking ahead to the coming 
season, coach Badain is optimistic 
about having another fine season. 
Frank Standard, Melvyn Childs, Stu 
Kirsner, Frank Mickens, James Car¬ 
gill and Paul Morris will be the ball¬ 
players to keep an eye on. 

Steven Glusband, Vincent Braith- 
way, Roger Lancaster, Robert 
Grant, and Roy Goldberg promise 
to be the mainstay of this year’s 
Jayvee track team. 


Swimming Team Wins 
lltrecht Meet, 45-41 

Buff and Blue swimmers outstroked 
New Utrecht by a score of 45-41 
on October 26. Captain Fred Weiss 
placed first in the 100 yard butterfly. 
Co-captain Mark Grashow won the 
100 yard backstroke. 

By taking the lead with his strong 
breaststroke, Carl Feit led the ijeld 
in the 200 yard individual medley. 
Additional first place winners were 
Jim Callahan and Barry Russack in 
the 200 and 50 yard freestyles. The 
final event, the 200 yard freestyle 
relay, decided the meet in our favor. 

Losing the free style relay by two 
inches, brought a defeat to the strok- 
ers in their match with Sheepshead 
Bay on November 16. In this meet, 
Dave Snyder won his event by ex¬ 
ecuting six excellent dives. 

There are two official and four 
non-official meets remaining this! 
season. Mr. Ryan, the coach, says, 
We are trying very hard; we hope 
to succeed.” 
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Polish Pianist 
Gives Concert 

by Paul Cooper 

Arthur Rubenstein, Polish-born 
pianist, has the unique ability of ex¬ 
pressing true beauty through music. 

The great, but aging musician, who 
will be seventy-three, is currently giv¬ 
ing a series of ten recitals in Car¬ 
negie Hall, to very receptive and 
responsive audiences. The concerts 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Rubenstein’s first performance in the 
United States. 

He is, according to critics, tech¬ 
nically far from perfect. But he 
puts so much expression into his 
music-rhe lives his music so wholly 
—that no one minds when he does 
not hit every note perfectly. The 
love of the music he plays comes 
through strongly. 

His selections range from early 
Romantic through modernistic; from 
the famous March Funebre in Cho¬ 
pin's Sonata n B b minor to Villa- 
Lobos' O Prole do Bebe (The Baby's 
Family ), which is a series of gay 
musical sketches of the native dolls 
of Brazil; from Beethoven’s Appas¬ 
sionato to the music of Cesar 
Franck. 

Rubenstein seems most at home in 
the romantic “ballades” and “etudes” 
of Chopin, but he plays other com¬ 
posers with equal skill. 


TURKEY AFTERTHOUGHTS 


by George Blaustein 


CAREERS in 
AVIATION/AEROSPACE 


DAY and EVENING 

ENROLLMENT for 
MARCH 1962 
SEPTEMBER 1962 
NOW O PEN 
Request Catalog H 


ACADEMY of 
AERONAUTICS 

LA GUARDIA AIRPORT 

FLUSHING 71, NEW YORK 

HA 9-6600 


Teen-Agers 

Eruetf N«ur?ot6e 
"New Gjr$ae^! 

You can please your parents, impress 
your friends—with an exciting NEW 
YOU! Take famous Powers training. 

Learn the lasting secrets of popularity 
and charm. Expert instructors itt' 
prove your posture, figure, weight, walking, wardrobe, 
make-up, hair styling, speech and poise. You’ll love 
what it does for you! Join a small, friendly group for 
the Fall or Winter course. Budget-wise daytime, evening 
or Sat. classes. Visit, write or phone Ann Harper. 

powers school 

247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. - YU 6-4690 



Student Animal Life Uncovers 
Woody Plant With Flag Atop 


“Today we will study plants . . 
claims the biology lab manual, and 
Mrs. Marianne Blumfeld and Mr. 
Herman Horn and their classes 
.spent a rainy fall day examining the 
campus vegetation. 

The “living fossils”, species alive 
in prehistoric times, surprised the 
students. Our two gingko trees and 
chree small metasequoias near the 
Bedford Arch barely satisfy the 
manual’s definition of a tree, “a 


by Eleanor Stein 


Jhonu thc^ SnoksJyd ^... 

Cation Sheds Light On Civil War 


by Bruce Leslie 

A century has passed since the first shot fired at Fort Sumter touched off our bloody Civil 
War. Journalist-historian Bruce Catton, a veteran chronicler of this era, presents his latest work 
entitled The Coming Fury, the first of a proposed three-volume Centennial History of the Civil War. 
"" 1 111 1 David Potter in Saturday Review 


Feature Window 

by Naomi Achs 


MEDICAL 




j 




ARIES 

offIce ASSISTANTS 

LAB g TECHNOLOGISTS 

lit. T. Registration 

X n m ) Vpon Graduation 

- KAY/technicians 

trained by Day-Eve Classes 

physicians Co-ed 

for Free Placement 

physicians N. Y. State 

Request Catalog U Licensed 

EASTERN Physicians' Aides 

85 5th Ave. (16 St.) NY 3 CH 2-2330 
Aff. CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Cleveland, Ohio 


INTENSIVE 
I BUSINESS 

Secretarial °^. writing 
Stenography Machines 

Accaunting-^ Dra fting 

P D osmoNsg cUR ^- 

Founded 1884 

NEW YORK, 154 NASSAU ST. 

Opp. CITY HALL, BEekman 3-4840 

Bronx Grand Cone. CY 5-6200 

Wash. Heights W. 181st St. WA 3-2000 
Brooklyn Flatbush Av. BU 2-2703 

Brooklyn Broadway GL 5-8147 

Jamaica Sutphin Blvd. JA 6-3835 

Flushing Main Street FL 3-3535 

Staten Island Bay Street Gl 7-1515 
pnpC Write now for 21 page book 
riiLL 'SECRETARY AS A CAREER' 



PAPERBACK CENTER 

880 FLATBUSH AVE. 


15,000 QUALITY PAPERBACKS 
HIGH SCHOOL REVIEW BOOKS 
COLLEGE OUTLINES 
BEST SELLERS 

DICTIONARIES, REFERENCE BOOKS 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PAPERBACKS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS & GAMES 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


In 2-2996 

9 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily 

Science Fiction — Mysteries—Latest Fiction—Cookbooks 
Poetry — Drama — Science — Classics—Biography 
Modern Library 

BOOKS IN ALL SUBJECT CATEGORIES 



Why Be Differentf 
Buy Tooth Paste. 

As evidenced by this type of ad¬ 
vertising, which greets students all 
over today, an attempt is being made 
to add another * state to the union, 
“normalcy.” Fortunately, neither the 
word nor the s*ate exists, but with 
time and a new edition of Webster's 
International, “this too may come to 
pass.” 

“Normalcy” Important 

The importance of being normal 
has waxed so important, that it is 
no wonder an increased number of 
students (and for that matter, par¬ 
ents) injure themselves by Freudian 
“slips” every day. Pressured by par¬ 
ents and teachers, Joe Erasmus goes 
running to an analyst, only to hear, 
“You should never have taken that 
Ferris wheel ride. Getting stuck on 
the top was a traumatic experience. 
No wonder you think your green 
peas are doing swan dives off the 
end of your knife.” All this is 
clearly the “height” of absurdity. 
Doctors and psychiatrists are, of 
course, important, but we are going 
a trifle too far (up perhaps?). 

Take Heart 

There was a time when boys and 
girls strove to dress originally, but 
today a deviation from the “normal” 
brings gasps of disapproval. If per¬ 
haps you thought you were color 
blind last year, and the corridors 
seemed to have taken on a violet 
tinge, take heart, a purple one, for 
you are still normal; everything was 
one color. 

Beware! More than a president 
was elected during last year’s elec¬ 
tion. There have been reports of 
female infants born wearing pill box 
hats. 

For students who don’t agree with 
me, there’s little hope . . . you 
had better see a good psychiatrist. 
You’re not “normal.” 
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woody plant twenty or more feet 
tall,” but are expected to grow to 
great height. 

Conscientious students, noting the 
book’s definition of “tree”, located 
a tall “woody plant” near the Old 
Building. Closer inspection revealed 
the American flag atop it. 

Both male and female variety gingko 
trees were found by the dinosaurs, 
but students, ninety million years 
later, find only males on the campus. 
Students sympathize with the soli¬ 
tary life of the “fossils,” but have 
heard rumors of a lonely lady gingko 
planted just outside the Bedford 
Arch. 

The climbing nature of another 
favorite, the ivy vine, is known to 
students by the leafy green tendrils 
reaching as high as fourth story 
classroom windows. 

“Many interesting projects could 
be done on the plant and animal life 
of the campus,” asserts the manual, 
but the student animal life is re¬ 
quested not to pick the plant life. 
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said of the book “. . . Readers all 
across the country will soon be 
reliving the events of the war vicari¬ 
ously in Catton’s pages.” 

Catton’s recent success comes 
largely as a result of the diversity 
of his writing style. At one point 
he beautifully sets a mood in simple 
terms; at another, he becomes phil¬ 
osophic. A vivid portrait of the 
prelude to war, from the Democratic 
convention to the incipient battles, is 
presented. His book is not a conden¬ 
sation of facts, but a discussion of is¬ 
sues. and how men, caught in them, 
became victims of circumstances. 

As the nation marches to war the 
inevitability of the crisis is dis¬ 
cussed. We see a picture of both 
North and South, highlighting their 
social and economic divergencies. 
Catton calls slavery “the race prob¬ 
lem,” and implies that the war could 
have been prevented were it not 
for man’s inadequacies and avarice. 
Political ambitions led to a schism 
in the Democratic Party, the elec¬ 
tion of Republican Lincoln, the 
secession of the South and the hor¬ 
rors of war. 


Student Squads Help 
Confused Gentlemen 

If you have ever pitied a bewild¬ 
ered and lost sophomore, then you 
:an imagine the feelings of the sev¬ 
eral hundred parents who visited 
Erasmus during Open School Week. 
Specially trained student patrols 
served tranquilizers and adminis¬ 
tered therapy to those who began 
to show definite neurotic symptoms. 
They are proud to announce that 
the gentleman who caused such con¬ 
fusion with his final desperate at¬ 
tempt to break through a dead-end 
corridor has been cared for and 
identified. 

Our teaching staff also showed 
its great resourcefulness in explain¬ 
ing in three-minute interviews why 
Johnny, an honor student, failed 
official class. They nobly withstood 
hostile stares (“Is she really as 
bad as Johnny says she is?”) and 
cries of “No one appreciates the 
talents my good boy has!” 


ARE YOU 
REALLY 



-or are you methodically screening out 
a large part of reality from your life ? 


Sophistication is notplayingrowlef te withmen named 
Raoul on the French Riviera. 

Sophistication is not even experience. Some people 
can travel around the earth and come home no more 
sophisticated than if they had spent the time look¬ 
ing for worms in an Iowa corn field. 

True sophisticates know that today’s demand for 
experts tends to turn people into “specialized' splin¬ 
ters”—narrow people who know a great deal about 
one subject, and almost nothing about anything else. 

They know that true sophistication is a way of 
looking at the entire world - the wars, revolutions 
and other major upheavals. But also at other mean¬ 
ingful things—the face of a mother who has just seen 
her son sworn in as a judge ... the revealing grin of 
triumph when a politician undercuts an opponent... 
a human, detailed report of a courtroom battle. 

They don’t want to be insulated from reality by 
nice-nellyism, Mrs. Grundy and official pomposity. 

They read the Daily News. It delivers all the news 
but delivers it with a knowing wink. A paper that 
talks back. A paper that is sophisticated. 

DA ILY S NEWS 

NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 




























































































